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American comments on this work, which has been enthusiastically acclaimed 
by scholars everywhere: 





“ The work is so scholarly and so thorough that it will be hailed as the most | 
important contribution to the literature on Spinoza” (Alexander Litman in 
the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXXI, p. 186). 


“ One stands astounded and full of admiration before this scholarly diligence, 
this absolute exactness and care in establishing even small traits... . With 
all his devotion to the smallest details, Dunin never for a moment loses that 
breadth of vision...” (Arthur Liebert in the Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XLVI, pp. 36-37). 
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COGNITION AND VALUE REEXAMINED 


TUDENTS of the theory of value are well aware that the study 

of value may be approached by diverse avenues. Historically 
the most usual avenue of approach has been that of ethical studies. 
It is to this day perhaps the most travelled way to a general theory 
of value; one need only think of such important contributions to 
value-theory as have come to us in the ethical works of Nicolai 
Hartmann, Max Scheler, and G. E. Moore. There are others, how- 
ever, who would be glad to maintain with Samuel Alexander that 
‘the study of beauty is . . . the best or the easiest way to approach 
the study of value in general.’’? Students of Plato will readily 
recall that he too accorded to beauty a privileged position for its 
being of all ideas ‘‘the loveliest and the most apparent.’’? Other 
approaches to value theory have been the religious, as in the case of 
Ritschl and Hoffding, the psychological, as in the case of von Ehren- 
fels and Perry, the more or less ontological, as in the case of Urban. 
The approach to value by way of cognition has been far less con- 
spicuous unless the pragmatic theory of value be so interpreted. 
As a matter of fact, in general, particularly in this country, the 
study of epistemology has rather tended to emphasize with great 
sharpness the difference between cognition and value. It is true 
that even Perry, who has perhaps done more than any other American 
thinker to contrast cognition and value, warns his readers that 
“Nothing is further from my thought than to desire to ‘isolate’ the 
factors of cognition and of interest (his synonym for value, of 
course). What I do desire is to distinguish them.’’* Nothing 
could be more legitimate and desirable. In attempting to make this 
distinction sharp, however, there has been, it seems to me, an ex- 
aggeration of the differences and a slighting of the resemblances 
with a resultant distortion of the relationship between value and 
cognition. Thought, we have often been told, involves the aware- 
ness of both resemblances and differences. This paper is written 
in the hope that there may be some gain for an understanding of 
value in reémphasizing the family relationship existing between 
cognition and value. 

1 Beauty and Other Forms of Value, 1933, Preface. 

2 Phaedrus, 250D. 

8 Philosophical Review, Vol. XLI (1932), p. 345. 
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An attempt to avoid some of the oft-mentioned terminological 
confusions in value-discussions makes necessary the following pre- 
liminary remarks. The very juxtaposition of ‘‘cognition and value’’ 
might suggest that these words in their respective fields had a par- 
allel linguistic function. It is clear, however, that cognition is a 
verbal noun which, though a substantive, retains its verbal implica- 
tions of process or function. Value, to be on an equal linguistic 
footing, should be changed into either ‘‘valuing’’ or ‘‘ valuation.’ 
Those who take the view that ‘‘valuation’’ or ‘‘valuing’’ is con- 
stitutive of ‘‘value’’ would avoid much confusion if they should 
never use the term ‘‘value,’’ which as a substantive has more real- 
istic connotations. In this paper cognition will be taken to mean 
the act or process of coming to know, valuation will be taken to 
mean the process of valuing, and what is valued will be taken to be 
the meaning of value. Furthermore, since cognition is a term in- 
volving a standard, valuation as here used will be taken to mean a 
process that aims at a standard. 

One of the most important resemblances between cognition and 
valuation is that both claim to be revelatory of some object discov- 
ered, not made, by the very act of cognition or valuation. In 
neither cognition nor valuation is the primary interest that of self- 
examination or self-revelation or self-communion of the person 
valuing or knowing. Both are processes that aim at self-transcend- 
ence. Man is not an Aristotelian God who can be happy in self- 
contemplation. Rightly or wrongly he is always searching for some- 
thing beyond himself with which he may commune. 

But it is one thing to find self-transcendence and _ objective 
reference desirable and sought after in both cognition and valua- 
tion, it is quite another thing to establish the validity and right of 
such claims. One might probably say without too great exaggera- 
tion that the heart and center of epistemology is the attempt to 
justify man’s desire to transcend his own ideas in cognition. It 
has been deplored that epistemology has preémpted so much of 
philosophical effort to the neglect of ontology, but this very pre- 
occupation with epistemology is eloquent of the thinker’s great 
desire and difficulty to find logical defence for the objective reference 
in the knowing process and when, as now, largely under the lead- 
ership of Professor Whitehead, ontological problems are again being 
brought to the fore, it is because the validity of the objective ref- 
erence is taken for granted. It is generally admitted that it is im- 
possible to demonstrate beyond a doubt, once epistemological 
skepticism has done its work, the existence of the external world. 
What usually happens is that those who would dwell upon this 
impossibility of demonstration are dismissed as requiring, as Scho- 
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penhauer irreverently said, not refutation but cure. It is true that 
in the Western philosophical world, with the debatable exception 
of Hume, there has never been a subjective idealist, Berkeley least 
of all and Schopenhauer, for all the trumpet-blast of boldness of his 
first statement, only for the duration of the first chapter of his book. 
Nevertheless there remains the ego-centrie predicament, ubiquitous 
not only for all knowing but for all experiencing including valu- 
ing; its very ubiquity has been held to be its own undoing, but I 
think it may safely be said that the argument from the ego-centric 
predicament has not so much been refuted as disregarded. Now 
it has always been one of the anomalies of some types of modern 
American philosophy to deny the efficacy of the predicament for 
knowledge while asserting it for value. It must be admitted that it 
would be quite possible, as Perry maintains,‘ that this might be the 
exact point where there may be the difference that would make all 
the difference between cognition and valuation, but to admit that 
possibility, is not to acknowledge its actuality. In fact proof for 
this crucial difference is what is still lacking; rather it looks as if 
either the predicament holds both knowing and valuing in thrall 
or that whatever postern gate of escape is used by cognition will be 
on the jar also for valuation. It is my conviction that that little gate 
is faith, undeniably necessary for the contention of both, that what 
is logically possible is also real and that what is revealed is more 
than self. 

But even the strongest faith can not remove the indubitable fact 
that man measures in both valuing and knowing, or stated differ- 
ently, that man remains as a factor in both undertakings. Whether 
this is man’s predicament or his glory is debatable, but it is a fact. 
Time was, and not so long ago, when an attempt was made to restore 
Locke’s tabula rasa and passivity of mind in the interest of cogni- 
tive authenticity. If the activity of the human mind falsifies, then 
the apprehension of reality untainted by a human subject is impos- 
sible, for nothing is more apparent than mind’s activity. But after 
all, it would seem to make no intrinsic difference whether mind were 
conceived as passive or active, for in either case in both cognition 
and valuation, whatever might be one’s overbelief in a or the thing- 
in-itself, the object known, as well as the object valued, would be 
in relation to the knower as well as to the valuer. This codpera- 
tiveness in relation might be deplored, but even the absolute ideal- 
ist’s Absolute, the apotheosis of totality, was not conceived as not 
sustaining relations. In view of these facts it would seem wisdom 
to accept for both valuing and knowing a bipolar interpretation. 
It must be recognized, however, that where value is turned into 
4R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, p. 94. 
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valuing, as in the interest theory of value, there is only a spurious 
and apparent bipolar interpretation, for a relation involves at least 
two relata, but man the valuer alone is left if valuing is constitutive 
of value. We should have the anomaly of a relation that did not 
relate. 

It will be objected that, while relatedness in cognition is of course 
inevitable, it is only in valuing that relatedness means relativity 
and consequent subjectivity, in consonance with the but lately chal- 
lenged view that relativity and objectivity are incompatible. What- 
ever may be true of some forms of valuing, the preponderant tra- 
dition of discussion of value indicates that the quest of man is for 
validity in attempts to know as well as to value. Standard value 
in its attempt to be normative must be discriminatory. Just as the 
problem of error is difficult and important for epistemology, so the 
problem of error is both difficult and important for value theory. 
Just as Fichte maintained that one can not but discriminate between 
those experiences which are accompanied by feelings of necessity 
and those which are not, so in value experience there is apparent a 
similar important distinction. Even the interest theory can not 
refrain from reintroducing arguments for standard valuation, ie., 
for discrimination between those valuings which simply are psy- 
chological facts and those which likewise ought to be.° One need 
only ask oneself, Is there a legitimate meaning to education in valu- 
ing as there is in cognition, is there a sense in which, though one 
can not implant eyes, as Plato said, one can turn them towards 
the right direction to ‘‘the brightest and best of being—that is to 
say, of the good’’?* The answer would seem to be in the affirma- 
tive, for nowhere has education ever been regarded exclusively as 
a matter of knowing. In fact education in valuing, though diff- 
cult, would seem to be almost more fundamental and more important 
than education in knowing, for are not even the ends of education 
in the sciences respect for and appreciation of scientific method, 
rather than any body of information or technical skill that happens 
to be acquired ? 

But if it be granted that in valuing, whether it be esthetic, ethi- 
cal, or religious, we are dealing with experiences that are subject 
to control, the next question is, what are the standards that control! 
That in valuing there is an indubitable assumption of standards 
and a ceaseless pursuit of standards may be taken as a fact of ex- 

5 Cf. Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘ Value and Its Moving Appeal,’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. XLI ((1932), p. 350. The egoist ‘‘cannot claim immunity from 
censure by basing himself on that unregenerate state in which he is found al 
stubbornly persists.’? Professor Perry’s specific principle of discrimination 35, 


of course, the principle of inclusiveness. 
6 Republic, 518. 
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perience, but what these standards are is the central question that 
still demands an answer. It is customarily held that it is here that 
cognition has an unparalleled advantage over valuing and it is 
impossible to deny the contention that there is in the literature of 
valuing nothing comparable to the systematic working out of sci- 
entific method—at least not yet. Largely on account of the pos- 
session of this elaborated method cognition is held to deal with the 
public, the shared or sharable, the repeatable, while valuing, for 
all of its claim to self-transcendence, is pushed back into the idio- 
syncratic privacy of the individual. We then hear much about de 
gustibus and about the capricious variability in human valuing. 

There can be no doubt that the most persistent and most insistent 
difference cited between cognition and valuing is the contention that 
in cognition there is substantial agreement, if not unanimity, among 
those who know, while in valuing there is, if not utter disagreement 
and chaotic variability, conspicuous disagreement among valuers. 
Leaving on one side for the moment, to be considered later, the 
question of the validating value of agreement, is this contention a 
fact? Is there really only beatific peace and harmony among know- 
ers, and only discord and strife among valuers? Certainly the 
history of science as well as the history of philosophy need only be 
paged through to come to realize that here too, among apprehended 
facts and systems, strife is the father of all things. In fact the 
paradoxical fact is this: what unites scientists and philosophers 
without exception is not so much what they know as what they value. 
Another perplexity is this, if it is true that only a score or more 
can follow the scientific soarings of an Einstein, what meaning can 
still be attached to ‘‘agreement’’ in such a ease of cognition? Little 
wonder that our scientists are becoming mystical, for much like the 
mystics they seem to be striving to communicate the almost incom- 
municable, 

As for the much-mentioned relativity of ethics, even Russell (to 
be sure, before his conversion by Santayana) said, ‘‘People prob- 
ably differ very little in judgments of intrinsic value.’?*? The 
French school of sociologists, notably Professors Durkheim and 
Bouglé, have certainly established to the hilt that the very exist- 
ence of society is eloquent testimony of how much values are shared.® 
The presence of great crowds at symphony concerts, music and 
theater festivals may be taken as random examples of some agree- 
ment at least in a field of value regarded customarily as most 
notoriously lacking in agreement. The greatest paradox of all, how- 

7 Elements of Ethics, p. 43. 


8Cf. C. Bouglé, Evolution des Valeurs, ‘‘Sans ces points de ralliement, 


sans ces étoiles, la société, synthése de consciences, manquerait de principe 
ordonnateur,’’ p. 35. 
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ever, is that the very writers who begin by judging value subjec- 
tive because of its supposed variability find themselves constrained 
in the end to account for the undeniable presence of agreement. 
They then refer to the fundamental likeness in structure and be- 
havior of human organisms at first denied and often even attempt 
to arrive at some standard—always a great difficulty for a subjec- 
tivistic value theory—by appeal to this likeness. But either there 
is social agreement or there isn’t. It seems a little bizarre to begin 
by denying it—and making of its asserted absence the important 
difference between cognition and valuation, only to end by asserting 
its presence as either a fact to be accounted for or a potentiality to 
be appealed to. The conclusion would seem to be that as a matter 
of fact if there be any difference between cognition and valuing in 
this matter of social agreement, it has been greatly exaggerated. 
There is agreement as well as difference among both knowers and 
valuers. 

The next question to be asked is, What in any case is the vali- 
dating status of agreement? If, for example, cognition could still 
show relatively more social agreement than valuing, would that fact 
by itself have validating value? Is agreement itself a standard of 
discrimination in the quest after truth? It would almost seem so 
from the wide use that is made of it. Nothing would be easier nor 
more uncongenial than to bring proof unnumbered that time and 
again in matters under discussion in the field of cognition the 
canonized phrase, used with intent to clinch the argument, is ‘‘it is 
admitted or agreed upon by all parties to the dispute.’’ We have 
all been taught that we can not get truth by counting noses, and 
yet it is surprising to see how often resort is had to the social suf- 
frage. But simple social fact, nevertheless, can scarcely have norma- 
tive value. Paraphrasing Socrates’ question to Euthyphro, we may 
ask, Is a statement true because people are agreed to declare it 
true or are people so agreed because it is true? No doubt when the 
question is thus formally put the latter alternative would be adopted 
by most writers on epistemology. But of course when the very point 
at issue is the validating value, if any, of agreement, such agreement 
as would be found here could scarcely be appealed to. 

We have a different situation if it is asserted that apart from 
social agreement there is no other criterion. Samuel Alexander, 
often delightfully and disarmingly outspoken, emphasizes ‘‘the so- 
cial character of true knowledge’’ and maintains that ‘‘Truth 1s 4 
conspiracy of experts who condemn what fails to satisfy their scl- 
entific sentiment as false.’’® But who are the experts? They are 
self-selected judges who in matters of truth, as well as in matters 


9 Op. cit., p. 229. Italics mine. 
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of goodness and beauty ‘‘impose their approbations or disapproba- 
tions on the remainder.’’ Shaw then seems to have been right in 
calling every profession a conspiracy against the laity.1° In short, 
for Alexander, agreement in valuation as well as in cognition is ac- 
cepted as a fact and as the important validating fact, but his in- 
sistence upon the expert—however selected—shows that really 
agreement as such has been left far behind. Some principle must 
select those few or many whose agreement is significant.2* Con- 
cluding then this examination of the meaning for cognition and 
valuation of agreement it would seem that, though disconcertingly 
much used, and psychologically always comforting, it does not as 
such validate but is itself in need of validation. The conclusion 
here, in contrast to the preceding paragraph, would be that even if 
considerably more relative agreement could be found for matters 
of cognition than for matters of valuation, it would not necessarily 
be decisive for value theory. 

In the interest of avoiding misunderstanding it must be added 
parenthetically that the rejection of agreement as the ultimate 
standard of discrimination in cognition and valuation does not in 
the slightest minimize the great importance of agreement in other 
respects. Man is by nature social and almost all he knows he learns 
from his fellows and even in the field of his own exploration he 
profits from his companionship with fellow-workers who may point 
out unsuspected prejudice, hidden error, or neglected fact. Fur- 
thermore, without our fellows the life of all of us would be, as 
Hobbes so well said, ‘‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’’ 
Although crucial validation is other than social agreement, the fact 
that there is some agreement in both cognition and valuation is of 
the greatest significance for that codperative search for truth, beauty, 
and goodness which is the basis of Platonic love as well as the prime 
necessity for making the actual more ideal. 

If agreement has been rejected as the decisive standard for the 
discrimination among beliefs and valuings, what other standards 
are there? No attempt can be made here to be exhaustive. But it 
is well known that in scientific method consistency or the harmoni- 

10 Cf. on these points, op. cit., pp. 176-177. ‘‘There is nothing that can be 
said of beauty wherever it appears except that it satisfies objectively the aes- 
thetic sentiment of those who find it beautiful,’’? the whole matter being ‘‘a 
conspiracy of the qualified against the unqualified.’’ For the parallel claim in 


ethics, see p. 260: ‘*The judges of what is right or wrong, good or bad, are 
self-selected and impose their approbations or disapprobations on the re- 
mainder, ’? 

11 Alexander admits that his reasoning seems circular, but explicitly denies 
that it is so, for reasons unfortunately not given. See op. cit., p. 176: ‘‘The 
standard aesthetic sentiment is that of qualified persons, and those persons are 
(ualified who possess the standard aesthetic sentiment.’’ 
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zation of scientific experience and assertions is an, if not the, im- 
perious claimant. Is valuation subject to the same control? It will 
be obvious at once that though individuals provide asylum for con- 
flicting valuings as they do for conflicting cognitive opinions, that 
standard valuation recognizes the principle of consistency as much 
as does cognition. One need only recall how much ethics, whether 
Kantian or otherwise, makes of integration or harmonization of 
ethical valuings. It is held to be as intolerable in ethics that the 
same action can be both right and wrong in the same sense and the 
same circumstance as it is intolerable for truth that contradictories 
‘can be true. In spite of important divergencies Kant and other 
writers on the esthetic judgment have also insisted that order and 
harmony are as important for beauty as for truth and goodness. It 
has sometimes been held in the past and also quite recently,’* that 
art is, or is characterized by, unity in variety. While this is cer- 
tainly true as a characteristic, if intended as a definition, it is de- 
fective for the very reason that it characterizes truth and goodness 
as well. 

Besides consistency, however, experimental verification is held by 
most epistemologists to be for truth an even more imperious claimant 
still. Are there counterparts for verification in valuation? More 
specifically, what in valuation is the analogue to verified prediction, 
which to Max Planck and many others is the heart of scientific 
method? One could, perhaps by some straining, attempt to find 
both prediction and verification in efforts to predict what in fact 
humans in a given situation would regard as good or beautiful. But 
since this would deal with prediction and verification of fact, for all 
of its apparent involvement with value, it would be a cognitive and 
not a valuational undertaking. We would here seem to have come 
upon an important difference rather than upon a resemblance be- 
tween cognition and valuation. Prediction-verification, as science 
understands it, is not applicable to valuation. This admission no 
doubt to many would seem to overshadow all resemblances previously 
discovered. It must be remembered, however, that it was not the 
contention of this paper that cognition and valuation in general are 
identical (there is, for example, an even more fundamental differ- 
ence, namely, that in cognition, approval, devotion, or even worship 
are not necessarily accorded to what is known). What, however, 
must be objected to is the false inference (an illicit major) that since 
in cognition there is contact with reality, and since valuation is not 
cognition, valuation can not be in contact with reality. Prediction 
and verification, as understood in science, can have no meaning apart 
from the space-time continuum. Should values be not of this world 


12D, W. Prall, Aesthetic Analysis, New York, 1936, pp. 180 ff. 
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of the space-time continuum, we should not expect prediction and 
verification, in the strict sense, to apply to them. Furthermore, the 
deeper meaning of the prediction-verification demand in science 
would seem to be the demand that to know reality it is imperative 
to be in contact with it, the Antean touch being demanded to give 
renewed strength to our scientific soarings. So interpreted, one may 
say something of the same sort for valuation. The analogue for 
prediction would then be anticipatory expectation that valuational 
experience may be obtained by attending to a certain group of fac- 
tors of reality. In the presence of these values man’s valuings, 
subject to error as are his beliefs, would be either approved or dis- 
approved. If others should question the validity of the claim made 
for certain valuations, the analogue in valuation for the invitation to 
repeat the experiment would be the appeal to ‘‘taste and see how 
good the Lord is.’’ But this repetition of experience in science as in 
valuation would not be so much conducive to validation as to conver- 
sion. This conclusion may seem unsatisfactory to those to whom 
nothing is real but what science finds to be existent in space-time. 
But the alternative would be, if valuation is to be allowed any con- 
tact with reality, to turn all valuation into cognition. This has often 
been done * and is being done, but it would seem unnecessary, unless 
cognition is now broadened to mean contact—whether passionate or 
dispassionate with reality of whatever order—whether that of exist- 
ence or not. The intent of this paper has been to mitigate the dual- 
ism between cognition and value by exhibiting persistent family re- 
semblances rather than to turn one into the other.’ 

To summarize, then, this study has attempted to show, not that 
cognition and valuation are convertible into each other, but that 

13 The actualization of the beautiful or the good by artists and prophets, 
as well as by all of us, would of course represent an incarnation (or ingression, 
to use Whitehead’s phrase) of value into the realm of the existent. The pos- 


sibility of the actualization of value is a problem by itself, cognate with the 
problem of the ontological status of the potential and its translation into events 
of space-time. 

14Cf. Max Scheler’s discussion of how Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz re- 
garded valuation as rudimentary and unclear cognition, Der Formalismus in der 
Ethik und die materiale Wertethik, pp. 269-270. 

15 Were there space it would be interesting to show not only resemblances 
but also the interconnectedness of standard values insisted upon by Alexander, 
Whitehead, and many others in their discovery that in the case of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, ‘‘each in turn seems to include the others.’’ Cf. Space, Time 
and Deity, Vol. II, pp. 297 ff., and Chapter XV, ‘‘The Highest Values Com- 
pared, in Beauty, ete.’?? See also Whitehead’s statements: ‘‘ Apart from Beauty, 
Truth is neither good, nor bad... . In the absence of Beauty, Truth sinks to 
triviality. Truth matters because of Beauty,’’ Adventures of Ideas, p. 344. 
These interweaving functions, while eloquent of family relationship, do not, of 
‘ourse, obliterate mutual independence. 
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there are important and often neglected family resemblances which 
must be incorporated into any adequate value-theory if violence is 
not to be done to important aspects of human experience. It has 
been shown that both valuation and cognition aim at self-transcend- 
ence, in spite of the persistent undeniable enmeshment of self in 
both, that both must recognize codperativeness of the knowing and 
valuing person with reality, that in both this codperativeness does 
not necessarily mean the relinquishment of standards of discrimina- 
tion. In the search for standards the oft-repeated charge that valua- 
tion is essentially private while cognition is public was examined 
with the result that in fact this difference, if any, has been found 
exaggerated and that furthermore, social agreement, though often 
appealed to, can not be an adequate criterion, since it stands in need 
of validation itself. In the further search for a criterion it was dis- 
covered that truth and valuation shared the demand for consistency, 
order, and harmony, but that prediction-verification, so central for 
scientific truth, was, as such, not applicable to other forms of value. 
It was suggested that this inapplicability may rest upon prediction- 
verification requiring space-time existence, and the reality to which 
values corresponded might be of a different order than that of space- 
time existence. This order of reality, accessible to human experi- 
ence, would exercise the control over valuation that existence ex- 
ercises over scientific truth. 
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COGNITION AND MORAL VALUE? 









THICAL judgments of right and wrong, of approval and dis- 
approval, are expressible in propositional form, they convey a 
communicable meaning, and thus the question inevitably arises as 
to whether they are genuinely cognitive. A moral proposition, 
superficially considered, is indistinguishable from a statement of 
fact. ‘‘Pleasure is the highest good’’ and ‘‘Pleasure accompanies 
the satisfaction of desire,’’ have the same logical form, although the 
one is a moral principle, the other a psychological generalization. 
As a consequence of their formal similarity, moral propositions are 
subject to the same logical operations as factual propositions. 
| Furthermore, propositions of the two types may combine as premises 
i to yield a conclusion, as when I argue that ‘‘ All pleasurable acts are 
| good, this act is pleasurable, therefore this act is good.’’ The con- 
1 Read on December 28, 1936, at Harvard University before the session of 


the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association devoted to the 
subject of ‘‘Cognition and Value.’’ 
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clusion in this case is a moral statement derived from premises, one 
of which is moral and the other factual. 

Moral propositions assume a number of variant forms which are 
reducible to two main types: (1) the categorical or simple evalua- 
tive type, which merely gives an appraisal of the act in terms of 
the moral epithets, good and bad, right and wrong, and (2) the 
obligatory type, which employs the tell-tale words, ‘‘must,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ 
and ‘‘duty.’’ The two types have a common core of meaning, for 
every statement of obligation is an implicit appraisal and every ap- 
praisal entails obligation. If I say that you ought to do so-and-so, 
I am certainly approving the action in question and conversely in 
approving I imply that the action is or was obligatory. The only 
difference between the two forms of statement is that the exhortation 
is explicit in the one and not in the other. 

Moral propositions have a distinctive meaning, which has to be 
determined before questions of cognitive import and truth-value 
ean profitably be discussed. Ethical theory recognizes three dis- 
tinctive features of the moral judgment, in whatever form it is ex- 
pressed :(1) the moral judgment is always about a human person, 
the so-called ethical agent. Animals and inanimate things are not 
judged ethically, except in so far as they are personified. Very fre- 
quently, of course, the moral judgment assumes the impersonal 
form: ‘‘J¢t is wrong to steal,’’ or the indefinite form, ‘‘ Someone ought 
to tell him of his faults,’’ but even in these judgments there is an 
implicit reference to a moral agent or agents. (2) The moral judg- 
ment relates to action or conduct. The action under scrutiny may 
be a specific act of a specified agent, or it may be a general type of 
action. Some moral judgments seem to appraise moral characters 
without regard to their actions, as when we say ‘‘X is a good man,”’ 
or “Y is a eulprit,’’ but clearly, all such statements are summary 
judgments of individual acts extending over a long period of time, 
perhaps even a life-time. Personalities can not be judged except by 
their actions, nor actions except on the background of personality 
and temperament. (3) The moral judgment, in whatever form it 
is expressed, is evaluative; it is an appraisal, either favorable or un- 
favorable, of the agent and his action. Valuation, which is absent 
or only minimally present in factual judgments, is the very nerve 
of the moral judgment. Non-evaluative statements, even when they 
are about moral agents and their actions, are not, properly speaking, 
moral judgments. Extract the normative element from moral judg- 
ments, and ethics becomes nothing but a catalogue of factual state- 
ments, possessing psychological, historical, or sociological import, but 
devoid of ethical significance. 

The determination of the meaning of moral propositions is merely 
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a preliminary to the really crucial question, namely, that of validity. 
The distinction between meaning and validity in ethical theory ex- 
actly parallels the distinction between meaning and truth in logic 
and epistemology. I have selected for examination and criticism 
four views of moral knowledge and moral objectivity: (1) the real- 
istic or objectivistic theory, (2) the empirical theory, (3) the ration- 
alistic or demonstrative theory, and (4) the postulational or defi- 
nitional theory of moral cognition. 

(1) The extreme realistic theory. This theory asserts that moral 
judgments are conversant with a trans-empirical realm of moral 
values and ideals, by reference to which their validity—rather should 
we say, their truth—is determined. A moral principle is literally 
true by virtue of its conformity to the moral order of the universe, 
and individual moral judgments are validated by their subsumption 
under a principle, or by direct comparison of the act with the pre- 
éxistent ideal. One could not ask for a more direct and unequivocal 
answer to the question of the nature of moral cognition and its re- 
lation to moral value, but unfortunately the theory, in positing moral 
values as entities sui generis, is open to damaging objections of a 
metaphysical sort. There seems to be no conclusive evidence, either 
direct or indirect, for ascribing to values a status differing toto caelo 
from the existential order of events in space and time. Only if there 
were a unique value-experience, possessing all the marks of objec- 
tivity which characterize perceptual and scientific knowledge, would 
we be entitled to affirm subsistent values. Under these circum- 
stances it would be possible, as it is in sense-perception, to describe 
in detail the mechanism of the processes of value-cognition. But 
realistic value-theory has up to the present offered no account of the 
modus operandi of the cognition of value, comparable to the psycho- 
logical and epistemological description of the apparatus of sensori- 
perceptual knowledge. 

Realistic value-theory—and the same is true of objective idealism 
when it asserts that ‘‘value is organic to reality’’—is guilty of hy- 
postatization. The value-epithets, good and bad, which the judg- 
ing mind attaches to concrete actions because of considerations of 
prudence, emotional congruity, and the like are transformed into the 
abstract moral concepts of goodness, of virtue, and of moral value. 
These concepts are in accordance with the usual realistic procedure, 
objectified and assigned an extra-mental status. Thus, the apotheosis 
of values has all the difficulties inherent in the realistic theory of 
universals. 

(2) The empirical theory. Empiricism in ethics is the attempt 
to establish moral principles by generalization from experience. A 
moral principle is, on this view, arrived at inductively from wide- 
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spread moral preferences and moral practices. The classical ex- 
amples of this procedure are, of course, Mill’s argument from psy- 
chological to ethical hedonism and Spencer’s transformation of the 
evolutionary formula into a moral principle. All such arguments 
commit what may be called, ‘‘the valuational fallacy,’’ namely, the 
derivation of a value-statement from a factual-statement. It is a 
basic rule of valuational logic that an evaluative conclusion can not 
be deduced from non-evaluative, that is to say factual, premises. 
Uniformities of human behavior are sometimes discoverable by 
generalization from experience, but such uniformities, however con- 
stant, have no normative claims on our conduct. Even if it were 
true that all human conduct proceeded in accordance with a single 
moral maxim, this fact would not in itself be a conclusive validation 
of that maxim. 

(3) Rattonalistic or demonstrative ethics seeks to prove ethical 
truths and thus to ground ethics on logic. In so doing, it commits 
the same error as empirical ethics, namely, the spurious derivation 
of valuational from non-valuational propositions. Whereas ethical 
empiricism surreptitiously adds a normative ingredient to a factual 
generalization, demonstrative ethics attempts by conceptual analysis, 
employing only the laws of thought, to elicit a valid moral standard. 
It is, however, impossible to derive a valid criterion of goodness or 
of obligation from the concepts ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘duty’’ in the abstract. 
The good may, without logical inconsistency, be defined in any one of 
an indefinite number of ways. 

The principle of contradiction, while incapable of validating a 
system of ethics, is not without its ethical significance. An ethical 
position which contains mutually inconsistent maxims is untenable, 
for it would both enjoin and forbid the same action. The function 
of the principle of contradiction in ethics, as in logic, is formal and 
eliminative; it precludes certain combinations of propositions, but 
will not serve as a criterion of morality and a guide to action. 

(4) The postulational theory of moral cognition seems to offer 
the only escape from the present impasse. This theory treats moral 
ideals as imaginative constructions, and the correlative principles 
as ethical postulates, or definitions. If moral principles can neither 
be established by appeal to experience, nor by logic and argumenta- 
tion, is it not possible that they are mere assumptions, which serve 
as the basis for action? Construed in this way, moral precepts, 
like commands or interrogations, have no cognitive significance 
Whatsoever and thus the question of their truth or falsity is both 
irrelevant and meaningless. 

Ideals play an indispensable réle in moral valuation, for every 
moral rule and every individual moral judgment is framed in ref- 
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erence to a moral ideal. A moral ideal is an imaginative construc- 
tion, suggested, perhaps, by concrete moral and social situations, 
but not derivable therefrom. When I find myself in a problematic 
situation, I imaginatively entertain various possibilities of action. 
Any given situation permits the projection of an indefinite num- 
ber of possible ideals, one of which gains the ascendency and culmi- 
nates in action. An ideal is thus the imaginative representation of 
a state of affairs different from the present, actual state, but better | 
suited to the needs and interests of the agent. 

An ideal, although a product of the imagination, is not for that 
reason purely fictitious. A serious ideal in contrast to the fictions 
of idle day-dreaming is presumed, within the limits of available 
knowledge, to admit of realization. No one seriously entertains an 
ideal unless he believes that the present situation can, by the inci- 
dence of the ideal, be molded into approximate conformity with it. 
A complete ideal envisages a plan of action calculated to effect its 
realization. The relation between an ideal and concrete experience 
is thus reciprocal: on the one hand, experience provides the occa- 
sions and the materials for the imaginative construction of ideals, 
but, on the other hand, the ideals, once formed, become instrumen- 
talities for the transformation of empirical situations. 

The imagination, in its fabrication of ideals, is motivated by 
various considerations of a prudential, hedonic, emotional, and es- 
thetic sort. I adopt one ideal instead of another because it satis- 
fies basic wants, because its fulfillment promises to be pleasant, 
because of its emotional appeal, or because of its symmetry and 
proportion. Any one of these so-called ‘‘values’?’ may commend 
an ideal to me, but no one of them is absolutely compelling and co- 
ercive. Frequently there is a conflict or rivalry between ideals and, 
when this is the case, there is no reason why one should be given 
precedence over the others. Moral value, far from being a single 
unambiguous quality, as is commonly supposed, is multivalent?’ in 
the sense that there are many heterogeneous values and interests 
embraced under the concept ‘‘good.’’ The multivalence of the 
good explains the absurdity and futility of any debate between rival 
definitions of the good. 

Assuming that moral ideals are merely imaginative projections 
of the mind, what possible authority and coerciveness are possessed 
by them? It is evident that an ideal can have no absolute or in 
herent coerciveness, but only the coerciveness with which I invest 
it in voluntarily embracing it. Its authority is thus hypothetical 
and self-imposed. Having once embraced an ideal either by chance 


2 I am indebted to Professor George Boas for the expression <¢ multivalence”’ 
as applied to values. 
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or by choice, I feel committed to it, but I need not have accepted 
it in the first place. The compulsion of an ideal is increased by 
its wide social acceptance, but even a personal ideal, freely embraced, 
acquires through habit and familiarity an authoritativeness of its 
own. 

While it is impossible to inculcate an ideal by proving that it 
alone is worthy of our allegiance and that all rival ideals are false, 
we can portray an ideal in all its ramifications and consequences 
and perhaps persuade another to accept it. Ideals, as we have 
already suggested, vary in their emotional appeal, in their esthetic 
quality, and in their ability to satisfy basic human impulses. Cer- 
tain ideals, such as loyalty, justice, liberality, and the like make an 
almost universal appeal to civilized peoples. Belief in their essen- 
tial rightness is contagious, and thus they spread from individual 
to individual until they pervade the whole of society. But even 
ideals of the pervasive sort lack absoluteness and finality. 

The postulational theory, while it does not satisfy our craving 
for eternal and immutable standards of moral valuation, does ex- 
plain the normative function of the moral judgment as well as its 
applicability to concrete moral situations. Rationalistic and ob- 
jectivistic ethics provide moral standards, but standards which are 
rigid and inflexible; empirical ethics allows for the relativity and 
flexibility of moral valuation, but wholly disregards their normative 
or regulative function. Postulational ethics provides norms, yet 
explains ethical relativity, since the norms are tentative, provisional, 
and hypothetical. 

I may best conelude this paper by stating as precisely as possible 
the sense in which moral judgments are cognitive. A moral prin- 
ciple, since it is postulational or definitional, is not, strictly speak- 
ing, cognitive—the question of its truth or falsity has no meaning. 
The good may be defined as the expedient, the pleasurable, the es- 
thetically satisfying, the emotionally congruent, the self-negating, 
the self-asserting, or what not. There are no grounds, either log- 
ical or factual, for deciding between the possible definitions of the 
good. The only desiderata of moral definition are that the defini- 
tion shall be applicable in concrete moral situations and that it shall 
not violate any deeply-rooted human sentiments, but there can be 
no question of the literal truth or falsity of the definition. 

LEDGER Woop. 
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CRITIQUE OF PROFESSOR WOOD’S ‘‘COGNITION AND 
MORAL VALUE’’? 


ROFESSOR WOOD’S refutation of what he has called the ‘‘em- 

pirical’’ and ‘‘rationalistic’’ theories seems to me quite conclu- 
sive. Significant moral belief certainly can not be based either on 
logical consistency alone or on psychological and sociological factual- 
ity alone. Professor Wood’s ‘‘postulational’’ theory, however, does 
not seem to me to differ in essence from the ‘‘empirical’’ theory 
which he has so effectively criticized. Moral precepts, he tells us, 
‘‘have no cognitive significance whatsoever ... the question of 
their truth or falsity is both irrelevant and meaningless’’ (p. 237) ; 
moral ideals are merely imaginative projections upon concrete social 
and physical situations and have, apart from the mind or minds 
which entertain them, no ontological status; and ethical realists and 
objective idealists alike are guilty of hypostatization. Is this not 
essentially in line with, though no doubt a further development of, 
radical empiricism? I wonder whether any confirmed radical em- 
piricist would feel disposed to offer serious objection ! 

Professor Wood has, as I believe, involuntarily joined the camp 
of the empiricists because he has failed to do full justice to those 
characteristics of the moral experience which both the realists and 
the idealists have sought, however successfully or unsuccessfully, to 
validate. These characteristics may be baldly summarized as follows. 
The moral individual believes himself to be living in a world in 
which, somehow, moral values are metaphysically real. He believes 
that he and his fellow men are persons; that to be a person is to be 
a moral agent; and that to be a moral agent is to acknowledge “‘cate- 
gorically’’ coercive moral obligation in the presence of all person- 
ality. In short, the intrinsic value of persons is, for the moral con- 
sciousness, an objective fact rooted in the nature of things. And not 
only are persons, so defined, part of reality; reality as a whole must 
be so described as to explain the existence of moral agents, the pos- 
sibility of moral conduct, and the validity of true moral insight. 

It is moral experience conceived in some such way as this that 
the idealists and the realists have tried to justify metaphysically. 
I should agree that their metaphysical solutions of the problem are 
not wholly satisfactory. Professor Wood, however, has been t00 
sweeping in his criticism of these solutions. The trouble with naive 
ethical realism is not that it is realistic but that it is naive; objective 
moral values certainly can not be apprehended as simply, or vali- 

1 Read in criticism of Professor Wood’s paper at the meeting of the East- 


ern Division of the American Philosophical Association, Cambridge, Mass., De- 
cember 28, 1936. See pp. 234-239 of this volume. 
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dated as directly, as the more naive realists would have us believe. 
And the trouble with dogmatic objective idealism is not its idealism 
but its dogmatism; human finitude precludes dogmatic assurance, 
i.e., rational certainty, that the universe as a whole is either rational 
or moral. We can, however, avoid these difficulties without doing 
violence to the basic moral experience which the theories in question 
attempt to explain. If we interpret this experience not naively but 
with philosophical sophistication, and not in the spirit of dogmatic 
rationalism but rather with a recognition of the relativity of all 
finite knowledge, we can, I think, show that moral values are as 
objective, in their own way, as is the physical world in space and 
time, and that these values can, with imagination, discipline, and 
social cooperation, be more or less adequately apprehended by being 
re-constructed. 

Such re-construction would differ fundamentally from the spon- 
taneous construction and projection which Professor Wood has de- 
scribed; there is all the difference in the world between a postulate 
which can be neither true nor false and a re-construction, or hy- 
pothesis, which may be more or less true—between denying that 
there are any objective values to be apprehended and admitting that, 
though values are objective, they do not allow of perfect comprehen- 
sion by the finite mind. 

I should urge, then, that Professor Wood, in company with the 
radical empiricists, has made the fatal mistake of not being empiri- 
cal enough, that is, of not really doing justice to man’s moral experi- 
ence. His postulational theory, like the ‘‘empirical’’ reduction of 
moral values to mere psychological or sociological fact, cuts the very 
nerve of man’s moral experience by denying what the moral con- 
sciousness is most concerned to assert. He differs from the empiri- 
cists in his fuller recognition of the rdle of the imagination in the 
construction and projection of moral ideals. He also attempts to 
distinguish between pure fictions and what he calls ‘‘serious’’ moral 
ideals on the ground that the latter ‘‘satisfy deep-rooted human 
Sentiments’’ and allow of concrete realization. Really to satisfy 
these sentiments, however, we must, I am convinced, validate their 
metaphysical source; and these ideals are not philosophically serious, 
it seems to me, unless they refer to what is somehow real in the uni- 
Verse in its own right. We can not run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds. Either moral values are metaphysically real and genu- 
inely knowable or else they are not. If they are not, the sceptics are 
right and the moralists are the victims of a strange delusion; but if 
they are real and knowable they are neither fictions, postulates, nor 
hypostatizations. Morality asserts both their reality and their 
knowability. What philosophical principle, I should like to ask, 
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forbids us to place as much philosophical reliance upon man’s basic 
moral experience as we place on man’s perceptual and scientific ex- 
periences? What is to prevent us from attempting to construct a 
metaphysie which really does justice to man’s deepest moral con- 
victions ? 
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Histoire de la pensée scientifique. I, Les Ioniens et la nature des 
choses. II, Le probléme de la matiére. Pythagoriciens et 
Eléates. III, Les derniers ‘‘Physiologues’’ de la Gréce. FEDE- 
RIGO ENRIQUES ET GEORGE DE SANTILLANA. Paris: Hermann et 
Cie. 1936. (I) 16 pp. 12 frs.; (II) 62 pp. 10 frs.; (III) 45 
pp. 8 frs. 

These three small volumes form numbers 384, 385, and 386 of 
Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, and are evidently designed 
| for beginners. The first volume contains chronological tables, a 
map, introductory sections on ancient texts and modern histories, 
and a Part I devoted to Ionia, the new civilization, ete. All the vol- 
umes have footnotes, and bibliographies at the end of each section; 
and in the text the most important interpretations of the most im- 
portant points are explained. The exposition is clear and free from 
extravagances, and the scholarship sound. 
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Goethes ‘‘Faust’’ und das Christentum. Karuternst W. WEIsS- 
LEDER. (Studien und Bibliographien zur Gegenwartsphilo- 
sophie, herausgegeben von Dr. Werner Schingnitz, 19 Heft.) 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1936. xi+ 39 pp. 1.40 M. 


It has been assumed that the orientation of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust”’ is 
essentially Christian, and there is much in the poem that would 
seem to substantiate such a view. Dr. Weissleder questions the va- 
lidity of this interpretation. Christianity, he believes, is charac- 
terized by a preoccupation with the next world rather than this; 
the Christian believes in immortality, hopes for eternal salvation, 
and attaches supreme importance to the life of renunciation and 
altruistic love. Faust, in contrast, lacks assurance in immortality 

and devotes himself to a search for satisfaction and significance in 
this world and this life. He realizes that the philosopher must 
| learn to live if he is to apprehend the meaning of earthly existence 
1 and that it is his privilege to explore the possibilities of life here 
| on earth rather than renounce this world in favor of the next. At 
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first Faust makes the typical and tragic mistake of confusing value 
and happiness, but as time goes on he comes to see the fallacy of 
eudaemonism and to realize that values, which are eternal, are the 
source of happiness, not happiness the source of values. And in 
the end he comes to appreciate the beauty and significance of human 
love and even to recognize the possibility of immortality. All this is 
expressed in the poem within the framework of Christian sym- 
bolism ; it does not follow, however, that the underlying philosophy 
is essentially Christian. Rather is it, from first to last, anthropo- 
centric and this-worldly, not theocentric and other-worldly in any 
truly Christian sense. 

The author’s distinctions, and his analysis of the poem, are in- 
teresting and provocative. He is aware of the danger of reading 
into a poem more of a coherent metaphysic than it actually con- 
tains, and he himself does not, I think, make this mistake. He 
promises us a fuller discussion of the basic issues touched on in this 
essay. He acknowledges indebtedness to Nicolai Hartmann in the 
formulation of his central ethical thesis. 


x oo 


Nature and Mind. Selected H'ssays. FRepertcK J. E. WoopsrRIDGE. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1937. Pp. x + 509. 
$3.75. 


This impressive volume, containing thirty-seven of his essays and 
addresses, was presented to Professor Woodbridge by Amherst Col- 
lege, the University of Minnesota, and Columbia University on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday. It makes the event an occasion 
for congratulation not only to Professor Woodbridge but also to the 
philosophic public which benefits substantially by its publication. 
The essays cover a wide range of topics, from ‘‘Creation’”’ to ‘‘The 
Nature of Man’’ and from ‘‘The Field of Logic’’ to ‘‘The Preface 
to Morals.’’? Many are already well known to students of contem- 
porary philosophy, to which they constitute a distinguished con- 
tribution. Notable in this group are the papers on ‘‘The Problem 
of Consciousness’’ and ‘‘Perception and Epistemology,’’ from the 
Garman Commemorative Volume and the Essays in Honor of Wil- 
liam James respectively. These should now be read in the light 
of “‘The Problem of Consciousness Again’’ (1936) which shifts the 
discussion from consciousness as a ‘‘form of connection of objects, 
a relation between them’’ (p. 315) to being conscious as ‘‘seeing, 
hearing, smelling, feeling; thinking about what we see, hear, taste, 
smell and feel; and expressing the result in language of some sort”’ 
(p. 420). It is not clear to me whether this later statement is to 
be understood as a supplement to the earlier view or a substitute 
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for it. ‘‘Objective mind’’ in the sense in which Professor Wood- 
bridge defined it in The Realm of Mind seems now to take the place 
of ‘‘consciousness’’ as ‘‘the relation of meaning between objects,”’ 
yet not all that was formerly said of consciousness as a relation 
seems to be true of mind. I suspect that the definition of conscious- 
ness as a relation between objects has actually been superseded by 
‘‘being conscious’’ on the one hand and ‘‘the realm of mind’’ on the 
other. An explicit statement on this point would clarify matters 
considerably. 
While some of the essays are thus familiar, there are others, of 
at least equal importance, which I encountered here for the first 
time. The recent Howison lecture, ‘‘An Approach to the Theory 
of Nature,’’ which seems not to have been previously published, 
and the Berlin lecture on ‘‘The Nature of Man,’’ reprinted from the 
Columbia University Quarterly, merit particular mention, as the 
fullest statements of Professor Woodbridge’s ‘‘naturalism’’ that we 
have had. Nature, we are told, is best approached, for philosophical 
purposes, from the standpoint of human living within it. It is 
not to be reduced to the world of physics nor adequately under- 
stood in terms of any other picture of the natural world which is 
not at the same time, and essentially, a picture of our living in it. 
‘*Man is a sample of nature, and just as good a sample as the solar 
system or an atom’’ (p. 237). We learn something about human 
life when we understand it as an event in nature and become aware 
of the limits and conditions that nature imposes on human activity; 
but we equally learn something about nature when we know that 
individuals occur within it who can use its necessities for their own 
ideal purposes. The implications of this inclusive naturalism have 
not yet been fully developed. Professor Woodbridge has experi- 
mented with such categories as ‘‘structure,’’ ‘‘behavior,’’ ‘‘his- 
tory,’’ and ‘‘objective mind’’ in his attempt to find terms broad 
enough to do justice alike to the mechanical, the teleological, and 
the logical aspects of the world in which human living occurs. The 
success of these experiments could be assessed only in a detailed 
analysis, for which this review is not the place. But it seems to me 
clear that, whatever the merits of the particular descriptions offered, 
this is emphatically the direction in which naturalism must go if it 
is to justify its claim to philosophic adequacy. To turn from the 
negations of logical positivism and the one-sidedness of dialectical 
materialism to the comprehensive sanity of these essays is a heart- 
ening and refreshing experience. If this is naturalism, we may 
still be both naturalists and philosophers, and that is good news iD- 
deed. 
Professor Woodbridge’s philosophy is distinctive not only i 
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its conclusions but also in the method of arriving at them, a 
method which has sometimes delighted and sometimes baffled his 
contemporaries. A lecture on ‘‘The Practice of Philosophy’’ does 
much to clarify this method and to indicate the principle on which 
it is based. The discussion concerns the contrast and the con- 
nection between theoretical philosophy and the practical wisdom 
with which, in the popular mind, it is sometimes connected. Such 
practical wisdom, Professor Woodbridge holds, does not presup- 
pose any theory—one can live well and wisely without having a 
theory about living. But the characteristic virtues of practical 
wisdom, self-knowledge, and steadiness of mind, are required if 
one is to judge adequately the truth of a philosophical theory. 
This one-way dependence of speculation on practical wisdom is 
precisely what characterizes his own philosophy. The basic facts 
by which he tests alternative theories are not themselves arrived 
at by theory or debate, they are rather the deliverances of good 
sense and practical insight. Thus ‘‘in the matter of cosmologies, 
the choice is not between a scientific cosmology and a religious 
cosmology, but between no cosmology at all and one which allows 
life to have precisely the significance and value which it has as a 
matter of fact’’ (p. 479). And this significance is presumably 
not itself to be settled by cosmological theory but to be discerned 
in the course of human living. The recourse to such ‘‘matter of 
fact’? in the midst of a technical argument is sometimes discon- 
certing; to terminate debate by a penetrating aphorism or an 
assertion that knowledge is simply a fact and not a problem, is 
sometimes magnificent, but it is not epistemology. Yet perhaps, 
as Professor Woodbridge believes, we have had enough of episte- 
mology, at least in its traditional forms. Certainly we have not 
had enough of wisdom or of steadiness of mind. And these es- 
says, which contain so much of these intellectual virtues, are a 
unique and permanently valuable contribution to their subject. 


A. KE. M. 


The Philosophy of Relativity. A. P. Usuenxo. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Distributor.) 1937. pp. 208. $3.00. 


This book is written in the belief that the advent of the theory of 
relativity marks the collapse of the categories of classical physics. 
In particular, Professor Ushenko thinks the notion of ‘‘ physical sub- 
stance’’ as developed within the framework of Newtonian mechanics 
must be abandoned, and he attempts to outline the categorical 
scheme, in which ‘‘event’’ and ‘“‘space-time’’ play important réles, 
Which is to replace it. Some of the chapters contain simple expo- 
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sitions of the special and general theories of relativity ; but the major 
portion of the book is devoted to the discussion of various epistemo- 
logical theories of perception, a substantival theory of events and 
space-time, change and process, and a conception of ‘‘actuality’’ akin 
to that of Whitehead. The theory of relativity is simply the occa- 
sion for broaching these matters, and in my opinion the volume con- 
tributes nothing to an understanding of the logic and methodology 
of relativity physics. 

In the space of a brief note it is not possible to comment upon 
the many special topics which Professor Ushenko discusses, and I 
must confine myself to general remarks. Professor Ushenko pro- 
ceeds on what seems to me the erroneous basis that a scientific theory 
confirms or is dependent upon an ontology, and in particular that 
physical relativity involves something more profound than a theory 
of measurement. But if one analyses the theories of physics from 
the point of view of the procedures involved, it is difficult to find 
grounds for his fundamental premiss that relativity physics does 
represent a sharp break with the ‘‘categories’’ of the classical 
theories; and in terms of such an approach, one can not escape the 
conclusion that his concern with epistemological issues is utterly 
irrelevant to the physical theory of relativity. Moreover, Professor 
Ushenko’s criticism of the notion of physical substance, as well as 
his discussion of space-time as a ‘‘fact,’’ seems to me intelligible 
only on the basis of assumptions common to those who subscribe 
to the doctrine of the internality of all relations—a doctrine which 
in turn depends on the very muddy view that the sciences are con- 
cerned with the intrinsic nature of things. As Professor Costello 
pointed out long ago in the pages of this JouRNAL, this issue has 
usually been badly formulated, and if it is to be discussed intelli- 
gibly it must be formulated for the mutual relations of preuicates 
or properties, and not of ‘‘things.’’? And indeed, Professor Ushenko 
does come to characteristic idealistic conclusions in the manner of 
Whitehead: an event is a ‘‘single act,’’ it must have the ‘‘unity” 
of a single act, and no characteristic of an event can be actual 
unless experienced in some way—by the event itself if not by an 
‘‘outside’’ observer. However, since Professor Ushenko recognizes 
that the unconscious feelings thus invoked are irrelevant for sci- 
ence, he introduces a substantival entity into ‘‘reality’’ called 
‘*space-time’’: a fact of space-time is the codrdination of all per- 
spective appearances of which the source is one single act of self- 
experience; space-time is not a symbolic formulation, a method of 
correlating ‘‘perspectives,’’ but is a ‘‘fact’’ in reality, beyond any 
experience and not actual. In this fashion the consequences of 4 
non-procedural approach to the analysis of relativity physics work 
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themselves out; and the net outcome, to this reviewer at least, is a 
mystery. 

Since Professor Ushenko is in disagreement with ‘‘conventional- 
istic’? and ‘‘operational’’ analyses of relativity physics, it is to be 
regretted that he did not think it worth while to come to grips with 
Reichenbach’s books on this subject; his present comments on these 
analyses are, to say the least, inadequate. One of the astounding 
statements in the book, supported by what seems to me a very naive 
discussion, is that the operational theory of measurement is in dis- 
agreement with the ‘‘spirit’’ of relativity physics. 















E. N. 





L’illusion philosophique. JEANNE Herscu. Paris: Félix Alean. 

1936. 204 pp. 10 frs. 

The illusion of philosophy is the pursuit of scientific evidence, 
religious certitude, artistic perfection. In order to exist philosophy 
must believe in the reality of these goals, yet the only way in which 
philosophers can believe in it is by closing their eyes to the history 
of their subject. Philosophy is in its essence a subjective activity 
and never the noting of objective facts (p. 78). Consequently its 
value to man must be the value of subjective activity and not that of 
science, religion, or art. 

Mlle. Hersch’s book is a study of this curiously paradoxical situa- 
tion. Though it seems to the undersigned to have been based upon 
false premises and to have overlooked possibilities which would occur 
offhand to those of us who have been trained in the Anglo-American 
tradition, it must be admitted in its favor that not a page of it is 
without interest. Written in a subtle and even personal style, it is 
never without literary distinction and that is an attainment which 
too few of our own productions achieve. It has also the merit of in- 
troducing to America a philosopher who is probably very little 


known, Karl Jaspers, and who would bear, one imagines, further 
examination. 















G. B. 


Die Wahrung der Ehre und die Sittliche Tat. Friepricu WEIDAUER. 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1936. Pp. 109. 4.50 M. 


Upholding a naturalistic ethics, the author of this book rejects 
the geisteswissenschaftliche systems of Scheler, N. Hartmann, and 
T. Litt, and the Kantian and the Catholic ethics as well. Scheler’s 
and Hartmann’s ideal system of values can not be immediately 
erlebt, he argues, and since they are unrelated to practice, can not 
guarantee the objectivity of ethics. Similarly, Kant is wrong in 
denying the naturalistic basis of ethics. The schéne Seele is, he 
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holds, a higher type than the mere man of duty. And the Catholic 
ethics is wrong in reducing honor (Ehre) to fama as if it were 
something rooted in pride and greed. The real basis of ethics, Dr. 
Weidauer argues, is the will to be a ‘‘man of honor’’ or to be re- 
spected and he cescribes the virtues as dispositions and actions 
designed to vind >te this will. It is interesting to observe that 
women’s honor is. ‘erent from men’s. Like man, she must be faith- 
ful, comradely, and just, but more from love, sympathy, and grati- 
tude than from a feeling of honor or self-respect. Another typical 
National Socialist emphasis is the doctrine that nationa! honor is 
the only possible collective honor since the nation is the only collec- 
tive personality. Oddly enough the author also maintains that 
justice and respect for treatises are imperative virtues as among 
peoples, since otherwise everything would go to pot, and that treaty- 
violations and imperialism are the Nichtseinsollende, but there is 
nothing to suggest that he is ironical. Another peculiarity of Na- 
tional Socialist thought is illustrated by the circumstance that, 
though the author regards ethics as a part of the philosophy of the 
state, economic considerations which are admittedly crucial for Ger- 
many at the present time are strictly eschewed. Instead there is a 
great deal of talk about the virtue of selflessness, but the only benefi- 
ciaries of individual sacrifices seem to be such honorific abstractions 
as ‘‘people’’ and ‘‘nation.’’ 


V. J. McG. 


A Modern Book of Esthetics. An Anthology. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes. Mertvin M. Raper. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 1935. xxxv + 504 pp. 


Professor Rader has provided in this volume a useful set of se- 
lections from writings on esthetics, published (with the exception of 
the passages from William Morris and Eugene Véron) since 1899. 
He has added to the selections themselves a thirty-five-page introdue- 
tion and a brief introductory note to each of the separate sections in 
which passages are presented as instances of types of reflection upon 
art and the esthetic experience. 

Professor Rader has been extremely judicious in the actual ma- 
terial selected. Nowhere else within the limits of one volume could 
a student find so many key instances or clue passages to the temper 
and tendency of recent esthetic analysis. As instances of the judg- 
ment of the anthologist, for instance, may be cited the fact that he 
selects from Dewey a chapter from Experience and Nature rather 
than from Art as Experience, for in the chapter chosen, ‘¢ Experi- 
ence, Nature and Art,’’ Professor Dewey’s essential conclusions 02 
art are more compactly conveyed than in the longer work more sp 
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cifically devoted to esthetic analysis. There is, again, a good deal 
said about ‘‘empathy’’ in current discussion; Professor Rader pro- 
vides the key passage from Lipps on the subject. Clive Bell is rep- 
resented here by a section on ‘‘The Esthetic Hypothesis’’ in which 
is presented the notion of ‘‘significant form’’ (really form as alone 
significant). Professor Rader makes, incidentally, in his introduc- 
tory note, a shrewd comment on the circular ambiguity of the term 
‘‘sionificant’’ in significant form and calls attention to Rhys Car- 
penter’s admirable attempt to indicate the way in which purely 
formal value fuses with representational quality to produce a new 
thing, the esthetic or artistic emotion. 

The one quarrel one may justly have with Professor Rader is 
in the classification, perhaps a necessary organizing device, under 
which he subsumes the writers from whom on the whole he so well 
selects. There are twelve sections in the book: The Play Theory, 
Voluntaristic Theories, Emotionalist Theories, Hedonistic Theories, 
Theories of Intuition and Technique, Intellectualist Theories, Theo- 
ries of Form, Theories of Empathy, Theories of Psychological De- 
tachment, Theories of Isolation and Equilibrium, Theories of Cul- 
tural Influence, Instrumentalist Theories. 

An examination of these categories themselves, apart from the 
internal evidence of the selected passages, would lead to the sus- 
picion that the categories are far from water-tight. The actual 
passage cited from Whitehead under the division of ‘‘Instrumen- 
talist Theories’’ could with equal justice, I believe, have been sub- 
sumed under the division of ‘‘Cultural Influence.’’ The lines 
between emotional and voluntaristic theories, and between volun- 
taristic and pleasure theories, can be drawn but at the risk at once 
of formalism and confusion. The problem raised is not that a mis- 
take may be made here and there in the assignment of a theory to 
a given section. The question is whether such an organization does 
not lead the reader or student to think that reflection on art and 
the esthetic experience is in essence a set of self-enclosed theories 
which happen to use the word ‘‘art’’ as a subject-matter. 

Professor Rader’s own language confirms this suspicion: ‘‘It is 
possible to synthesize Lange’s theory of valuable illusion, Bergson’s 
theory of unique quality, Miinsterberg’s theory of isolation, and 
Véron’s theory of spiritual expression’’ (p. xxvii). There is obvi- 
ously a profound difference in character between a theory whose 
chief interest even to itself is its own dialectic and one that is an 
attempt to express the relations between certain actual or between 
certain alleged facts. I am not sure that any such distinction is 
realized in Professor Rader’s comments. This is a book that will 
introduce the reader to esthetic theories for their own sake. They 
are well exhibited and, in a formal way, clearly expounded. 
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At the end of his introduction, Professor Rader himself sug. 
gests the connection between theories of art and the arts themselves 
and the life out of which they arise. It is more than some of his 
cited authors do. ‘‘The new esthetics must reinterpret the funce- 
tion of art in the light of the collectivistic order that is arising” 
(p. xxxii). Is this theory of Professor Rader’s voluntaristic, in- 
strumental, or intellectual, or one of psychological detachment? 
And if such enlightened propaganda is the function of anything, 
is it perhaps the function of art rather than of esthetics? 

I. E. 


The Lasting Elements of Individualism. Wiuu1AM Ernest Hocx- 
ING. (Powell Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University, 
First Series.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. xiv 
+ 187 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Hocking’s contribution! to the symposium on ‘‘The 
Future of Liberalism’’ at the 1934 meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association is here expanded in the 
form of the Mahlon Powell Lectures at the University of Indiana 
for 1936. His philosophical position is too well-known to call for 
exposition in a brief notice. After a candid appraisal of nineteenth- 
century liberalism, which ‘‘has done its work,’’ and can now be 
accused of failing to achieve social unity, of separating rights from 
duties, and of lacking emotional driving force, Professor Hocking 
takes the offensive against Marx as well as Mill with the contention 
that the economic problem is ‘‘primarily ethical.’’ Marx’s ‘‘re- 
dressal of Hegel’’ has gone too far; it would ‘‘remedy the unequal 
mutilations under industrialism, but at the cost of the equal muti- 
lation of everybody.’’ The author pleads with vigor for the rights 
of the whole thinking man, the sole source of ‘‘ideas and standards, 
of imagination and belief.’’ Liberalism has lost men’s respect 
because it has demanded liberty of thought for non-thinkers. There 
must be a ‘‘sobering objective judgment’’ which checks the free- 
dom of the irresponsible word-mouther. Can the state supply it, 
short of that fascism which the author also severely castigates? 


H. A. L. 
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Warrain, Francis: L’oeuvre philosophique de Hoené Wronski. 
Textes commentaires et critique. Tome II: Architectonique de 
univers. Paris: Librairie Véga. 1936. 339 pp. 

Fialko, Nathan: The New City. A Story of the Future. 


1This Journat, Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 230-247. 
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Translated from the Russian and Revised by the Author. New 
York: Margent Press. 153 pp. $2.00. 

Miéville, Henri L.: Vers une philosophie de l’esprit ou de la 
totalité. Réflexions et recherches. Lausanne: Editions des Trois 
Collines. Paris: Félix Alean. 1937. 291 pp. 20 frs. 

Sprinkle, Henry Call: Concerning the Philosophical Defensi- 
bility of a Limited Indeterminism. An Enquiry based upon a 
critical study of the indeterministic theories of James, Renouvier, 
Boutroux, Eddington, Bergson and Whitehead. (Yale Studies in 
Religion, 5.) 1933. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Press. 64 pp. 

Minp. Vol. XLVI, No. 182. Some Incoherencies in Spino- 
zism (1): A. HE. Taylor. An Epistemological Approach to the 
Special Theory of Relativity: C. T. Krishnama Chari. The Unity 
of the Berkeleian Philosophy (II): A. A. Luce. Tautologies and 
the Matrix Method: Morris Lazerowitz. Discussions—Note on the 
Alleged Cartesian Cirele: M. J. Levett. Kant’s So-called Co- 
pernican Revolution: F. L. Cross. The Paradoxes of Logie: Hein- 
rich Behmann. 

Pninosopuy. Vol. XII, No. 46. Culture, Philosophy and 
Faith: Lord Eustace Percy. The Story of American Realism: 
Wm. P. Montague. Contemporary British Realism: John Laird. 
Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion: B. M. Laing. 
Nature, Education and Freedom according to Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau: D. J. Allan. Knowledge, Action and Religion: Oliver Quick. 
Discussion—Both God and Man, A Reply: The Archbishop of 
York. Philosophical Survey—Philosophy in Italy. 

REvuE PHILosopHiquE. 62° Année, Nos. 3 et 4. Introdue- 
tion a l’étude de la Vie: A. Mayer. Logique mathématique et 
syllogisme: J. Cavaillés. Le mécanisme du déterminisme: G. 
Matisse. Les paradoxes de relativité sur le temps (suite): Ed. 
Le Roy. 

BLATTER FUR DeuTscHE Puitosopuiz. 10. Band, Heft 4. Seele 
und Geist. Vortriige, gehalten auf der 13. Tagung der Deutschen 
Philosophischen Gesellschaft vom 21. bis 23. September 1936 in 
Berlin. Ansprache zur Eroéffnung der Tagung der Deutschen 
Philosophischen Gesellschaft am 22. September 1936: Bruno Bauch. 
Geist und Seele: Eduard Spranger. Lebensphilosophie und Meta- 
physik: Heinz Heimsoeth. Das Wesen des Schépferischen: Erich 
Rothacker. Bericht iiber die Aussprache am 23. September 1936: 
Robert Heiss. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT. 
XXXI. Band, 2 Heft. Bauwerk als Bildwerk: Paul Klopper. 
Tizians Kolorit in seiner Entfaltung und Nachwirkung: Oskar 
Wulf. Uber Rilkes ‘‘Neue Gedichte’: K. W. Kasel. Der Gegen- 
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satz als Mittel des Aufbaus im lyrischen Gedicht: Julius Wiegand. 
Giovanni Gentiles Kunstphilosophie: Friedrich Kainz. 

PuiLosopHiz. Cahier I. Etudes et Recherches publiées par 
le Collége Dominicain d’Ottawa, I. 1936. Etudes et Recherches: 
B. Maillouz. L’auto-perception de la personne psychologique: M. 
M. Desmarais. Comment nos états affectifs influent sur nos dé. 
cisions: N. M. Mailloux. Science et certitude selon Aristote: A. M. 
Brunet. la double définition de 1’4me humaine chez Saint Albert 
le Grand: A. M. Ethier. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual meeting of Mind Association and Joint Session with 
the Aristotelian Society will be held at Clifton Hill House, Bristol, 
England, July 9, 10, and 11, 1937. The program is as follows: 


FRIDAY, JULY 9 
8 p.m. ‘‘On the Teaching of Philosophy”’ G. C. Field 


SaturpDAY, JULY 10 


‘‘TInduction and Hypothesis.”’ 
Margaret Macdonald, G. Ryle, I. Berlin 
‘‘Ts there an Absolute Good ?’’ 
W. G. de Burgh, C. A. Campbell, and J. Laird 


Sunpay, Juuy 11 


10 am. ‘‘Does Philosophy Analyse Common Sense?’’ 
A. E. Duncan Jones, A. J. Ayer, L. 8S. Stebbing 
8 p.m. ‘‘The Philosophical Implications of Foreknowledge.”’ 
C. D. Broad 
Applications for membership and accommodation should be made 
to The Bursar, The University, Bristol, England. 





